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war in a case so easy to be settled by pacific means. Had 
the mass of the people in New England, or in Maine alone, 
been thoroughly imbued with the principles of peace, 
political wire-pullers could never have got up such a fever, 
and pushed us in their phrenzy to the verge of a war that 
would have injured each party a thousand times more 
than the bone of contention was worth. It was, after all, 
the voice of public opinion, partially pacific, that held the 
nation back from bloodshed ; and the recollections of the 
past year should stimulate the friends of peace to redoubled 
exertions for the spread of such sentiments as shall ere- 
long render war in Christendom morally as impracticable 
as duelling is now in New England. 



ADDRESSES. 



REV. BARON STOWS REMARKS. 



Mr. Stow remarked, that from the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and from the addresses of gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he perceived it was taken for granted that Christianity is 
adverse to war. This was the light in which he understood it 
himself, and he supposed it to be so regarded by all readers of the 
New Testament. All admit that the practical application of the 
principles of the Christian religion would enable men to settle all 
disputes without an appeal to arms, nay, would prevent all disputes, 
and supersede the necessity of their adjustment. It is also admitted 
by all, that whenever the gospel shall universally prevail, then war 
shall be discontinued, and peace, gentle peace, reign in all hearts, 
and bless all lands. 

But the inquiry will naturally arise, and probably has arisen, in 
many a mind during the last hour, " How happens it, if Christianity 
is adverse to war, that so many professors of Christianity have en- 
gaged in the work of human butchery?" If the question cannot be 
■answered, as is sometimes the case, especially among Yankees, by 
asking others, yet it may be classed with other questions that are 
answered in the same way. Why did John Newton continue in the 
slave-trade (a horrid business), after his conversion to God? Why 
do so many truly pious men continue to hold their fellow-creatures 
as property? Why did good men, in former times, manufacture, 
and sell, and freely use intoxicating liquors? It will be readily 
admitted, that flagrant wrong with respect to one point may co-exist 
with a character in other particulars excellent. Good men put 
away sin as fast as it is discovered ; and we have only to shoio them 
that any course which they are pursuing is wrong, in order to insure 
its abandonment. Hence, when the godly Newton saw the sinful- 
ness of his business, he turned from it at once. And so with every 
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true Christian, engaged in a wrong course ; let him see his wrong 
and he repents and reforms. 

Christians have too much overlooked the pacific part of the 
gospel, and neglected to make a proper application of its precepts 
in this respect. Had they viewed the matter as we do, they could 
hardly have buried their steel in each others' bosoms. 

The Karen convert, who was in this country a few years since, 
was asked whether, if required by his Lord, he should be willing 
to perform a certain service. After a moment's hesitation, he sober- 
ly replied, "I am sure I should, if the whole law of God was written 
upon my heart." The reason why the gospel, so pacific in its spirit 
and influence, has not restrained its professors from war, is, that it 
has not been all written on their hearts. The gospel is indeed 
God's remedy for all moral evils ; and if applied, as a.whole, it is an 
effectual, universal remedy. We need no other. But a partial 
gospel — a gospel exhibited only in parts — will be a remedy only to 
the extent to which it is applied. A triumphant gospel, such as 
now preached, and practised in Christendom, would not put an end 
to war ; but such a gospel as Christ and his apostles preached and 
practised, would speedily abolish it. 

On this subject, as on every other, the first requisite is, that we 
take our stand at once and immovably on principle, — strong and 
clearly defined principle. Otherwise our efforts will be feeble and 
uncertain. How much was accomplished in the temperance cause, 
before we took the position, that as alcohol is a poison, the manu- 
facturing, vending, and using of it as a beverage, is wrong, and that 
there is no apology for the continuance of the wrong? Who can 
work effectually for the deliverance of the bondman, that does 
not embrace the principle, "Man cannot righteously hold man as 
property?" So in regard to war, we must dig deep, and lay our 
foundation on the rock of original truth, — that, without a warrant 
from God, no man has the right to take the life of a fellow-man, 
and that consequently he has no right to threaten human life, no 
light to make preparation for its destruction. Let a man adopt this 
principle, and allow it to run out in all its legitimate bearings and 
influences upon his spirit, his conversation, his conduct, and he will 
be surprised to see at how many points it comes in collision with 
his previous views and habits, and how greatly altered will be his 
whole character. Mr. S. remarked that it was about twelve years 
since he first embraced fully the peace principles of the New 
Testament, and allowed them to circulate freely through the whole 
of his moral system, not fearing any influence to which they might 
conduct him. From that time to the present, he had never ceased 
to abhor war of all kinds— to abhor the spirit of war, and all prepara- 
tions for war — every thing past, present, and future that belongs to 
the science and the art of human butchery. Even the sound of 
martial music, and the sight of plumes, and sashes, and epaulets, 
because of their bloody associations, have been uniformly painful 
and odious. 

The great practical question is, how can the evil be cured ? First 
of all, let it not for a moment be doubted that it can be cured. And 
secondly, let it not be doubted that the gospel, the whole gospel, 
can cure it. Let every friend of peace be practically, what he is 
theoretically, a man of peace. Let him be pacific in his family, in 
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the church, in society, in ail his relations, and carry out fully, and at 
all times, his peace principles into practical life, and much, very 
much, may be accomplished by individual action. And let us spare 
no pains to diffuse a pacific gospel — to propagate the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and endeavor to bring as many as possible to welcome that 
truth, and reduce it to practice. 

After some further remarks upon the necessity of patience and 
perseverance in Christian effort in this truly Christian enterprise, 
Mr. S. said he would conclude with the quotation of words that fell 
from the lips of a dying saint, the beloved Payson — words uttered to 
encourage Mr. Ladd under the discouragements attendant on his 
labors in this very cause : — " Do something every day." Let us 
all do something every day to promote " peace on earth," and the 
work will go on ; and when our service is closed, others will suc- 
ceed, and in the same way hasten the desired consummation. 

ADDRESS OP WILLIAM LADD, ESQ. 

Resolved, That the late excitement in Maine, and the United States generally, on 
the subject of our northeastern boundary, indicates the existence of a war-spirit, and a 
party-spirit, which ought to be resisted by all the friends of peace, of our country and 
the world. 

Sir, — I have left the chair to occupy the floor, in conformity to the 
etiquette used on such occasions, because, being a Maine man, I am 
perhaps better acquainted with this important subject than any other 
man on this platform. 

1 am not going to insist on the clearness of the claims of Maine, 
to the whole of the disputed territory by the treaty of 1783, for that 
is sufficiently manifest to every one who has taken any pains to 
examine the subject ; but I wish to say a few words on the hocus- 
pocus manner in which the doubts which hung over the northwest 
angle of the United States, were transferred to the northeast angle of 
the same. 

On May 12, 1803, a convention was entered into in London, be- 
tween Lord Hawksbury, since Earl of Liverpool, then foreign sec- 
retary, and Rufus King, then our minister at the Court of London. 
The purport of this convention was, to settle the boundary lines 
between this country, and the territories of Great Britain in North 
America. In conducting these negotiations, Lord Hawksbury permit- 
ted Mr. King to draw up the convention as he should think proper, 
so far as it related to the northeastern boundary, which Mr. King, 
being a native of Maine, was very able to do to our satisfaction ; and 
the convention was signed without hesitation by Lord Hawksbury, 
and sent to Washington for ratification. 

But before this convention was presented to the Senate, we had 
concluded a treaty with France for the purchase of Louisiana. Now 
the fifth article of Mr. King's convention stipulated, that the north- 
west angle of the United States, should be formed by aline running 
due west, from the northwest point of the Lake of the Woods to a 
branch of the river Mississippi, and along the course of that river. 
But as the country had never been explored, and it was doubtful 
whether any branch of the Mississippi extended so far north as the 
Lake of the Woods, it was stipulated that, if that should prove to 
be the case, then the boundary should be " the shortest line which 
can be drawn between the northwest point of the Lake of the 
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Woods, and the nearest course of the Mississippi." Now, this 
stipulation might possibly transfer a portion of our purchase to 
England ; but subsequent discoveries have shown that it would 
not. On the 17th of October, in the same year, (1803,) Mr. 
Jefferson, in his annual message to Congress, says, " A further 
knowledge of the ground in the northeastern and northwestern 
angles of the United States has evinced, that the boundaries establish- 
ed by the treaty of Paris, between the British territories and ours in 
these parts, were too imperfectly described to be susceptible of exe- 
cution ;" and then he proceeded to mention the recent convention. 
If so great a mistake could be made by our own chief magistrate as 
to confound the difficulties of the northwestern angle with the 
northeastern, where there were hardly any, what are we to think of 
the correctness of the judgment of the king of the Netherlands? 
Especially since the British commissioners were able, when arguing 
the case before him, to throw such a mist, started by this concession 
of Mr. Jefferson, as to make him transfer the doubt which had hung 
over the northwest angle of the United States to the northeastern 
angle of the same, and induced him to offer a compromise. The 
Senate ratified all but the fifth article of the convention of Mr. 
King's ; which exception not being agreeable to the British govern- 
ment, the convention was lost, and with it an opportunity of settling 
the boundary line, as Mr. Jefferson observes, " to the satisfaction of 
both parties." 

Under this doubt, the umpire, as umpires generally do, offered a 
compromise; but though he gave England only about one third of 
the land in debate, he gave us nearly or quite an equivalent. He 
recommended, that the line dividing New York and Vermont from 
Lower Canada, should be re-surveyed, and so run as to include 
Rouse's Point on Lake Champlain with the fort thereon, and its 
kilometrical radius [rayon Momeirique]. This fort had been built 
by the Americans during our last war at a cost of $300,000 or more; 
but, on a survey after the war, it was found to be three quarters of a 
mile beyond our line in the British territories, and hence called 
" Fort Blunder." If fortsare worth any thing, and if this one should 
now be lost by rejecting the award, it should hereafter be called 
Fort Double Blunder. Our sapient and patriotic rulers in Maine re- 
jected this award or advice ; hence all our difficulty. Gen. Jackson, 
in order to induce Maine to accept the award, caused a convention 
to be entered into between Messrs. Preble, Emery and Williams, com- 
missioners of Maine on the one side, and the heads of departments 
on the other, in which Maine and Massachusetts were to receive a 
million of acres in Michigan, as an equivalent for Rouse's Point, 
&c, and to get rid of the difficulty. This Maine also rejected, with- 
out consulting Massachusetts. 

Now, Sir, I maintain, that though all the land in dispute was clear- 
ly ours, we ought to have accepted the award, or advice, of the king 
of the Netherlands, for the following reasons: 

1. Because the land in Michigan was worth more than all the 
land to be relinquished to the British, it having since been sold for 
about four millions of dollars, and no one in his senses would pay 
one million for the land to be relinquished. 

2. We should have had long ago, undisputed possession of two- 
thirds of the disputed territory, and should have saved all the timber 
stolen, which the advocates of a war for our rights say, has amount- 
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ed to a million of dollars a year; an exaggeration not very extraor- 
dinary, when men want to blow up a war. 

3. We should have saved all the expense of money and morals 
wasted in the conflict. 

4. We should have kept in good temper with our neighbors; for 
we are now like two quarrelsome neighbors, say A. and B. A owns 
the land between B's house and barn, and will not let him go across 
it to fodder his cattle, but compels him to go round his lot. B owns 
the land between A's house and the water, and will not let him 
water his horse without going round, which A cannot do at all. A 
says, "I'll not sell you a rood, if your cattle starve." Well then, 
says B, " I'll not let your horse drink of my water, if he chokes." 
What a couple of fools ! at least, the one who begins the quarrel. 

Sir, there is one circumstance wonderfully overlooked by our 
countrymen in the whole of this affair. Let any one look at the map 
and he will see that unless Great Britain allows us to use their 
water, not a log, in all the disputed territory, can come to a market 
without costing ten times as much as it is worth to haul it ; and the 
timber might as well be in the moon, for any benefit it can be to 
Maine and Massachusetts, without the good-will of England. But 
had we kept her good-natured, every log might have floated down 
the St. Johns, and been shipped to Great Britain and her colonies 
as right royal timber, and no body been the wiser or the worse for 
it. As it is, if we obtain the whole disputed territory, we lose, at 
least ten millions of dollars in the difference of the value of the tim- 
ber, beside the four millions of dollars in Michigan lands, and the 
loss not only of timber said to be stolen, but of timber and charac- 
ter, morals and money already expended. 

Then, Sir, you ask why, in the name of common sense, was not 
this award, so beneficial to us, accepted with joy and gratitude ? I 
answer, for these reasons : — 

1. Party spirit. We have, Sir, a floating population in Maine, 
who have little to lose or gain, and who are ready to take advantage 
of any political change, to get an office. This population, 1 ask your 
leave to denominate the drift-wood of society. Though of little 
value in themselves, they are, in the even state of parties in Maine, 
enough to give preponderance to the political scale into which they 
are cast. The convention with "the powers that be " in Washing- 
ton, was made by the same party in Maine. The outs took occasion 
to make the political pot boil. 'Oh, these fellows are for selling 
our country for which our fathers shed their precious blood, and our 
dear fellow-citizens of Madawaska — selling them to a British despot ! 
Enslaving our dear countrymen for base money!' Our country- 
trymen, Sir ! Why they are chiefly French Canadians, not one in 
twenty of whom can write his name, with a few Americans "who 
left their country for their country's good." Sell them ? Yes, Sir, 
I would sell them, like the poor of the parish, to the lowest bidder ; 
we have enough of such citizens without them. By these arts, the 
party out of power began to haul over the drift-wood " pretty con- 
siderably fast," as we say in Maine, and were likely to gain "a glori- 
ous victory," — at the polls. "Party before country," is the watch- 
word of partisans ; and the same party who made the convention 
began to declaim against it ; and from that time to this, the Maine 
boundary question has been made a political hobby for partisans to 
ride into power on, and he who could brawl the loudest of his patri- 
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otism and his valor, has been most popular. And the excitement 
has extended from Maine to Washington; and the boundary ques- 
tion resembles a dead whale on the ocean surrounded by blue sharks, 
and shovel-noses, and dog-fish, and sword-fish, and thrashers, below ; 
and cormorants, and fish-hawks, and gulls, above; each flying off" 
with his little reeking mouthful of popularity ; and some of the big- 
gest of them so gorged themselves, that they were fain to throw it 
up again. 

2. The second cause of the "flare-up" in Maine has been the love 
of plunder. The Maine folks have seen about twenty millions of 
dollars expended in Florida by the United States among 20,000 
white inhabitants. There are many who would run the ship on 
shore that they may plunder the wreck. A part of the plunder must 
go to Maine ; $800,000 was soon expended ; and we have hardly 
yet got our hand in — nothing to Florida, where the corn for the 
horses has cost a cent a kernel. The peculation of army contractors 
is proverbial all over the world, and not unfrequently the buildings 
containing the stores are burnt, to balance the books. 

3. The third cause of the commotion is a love of military glory. 
Our feather-bed heroes in Maine had exhibited their harlequin 
dresses, their cock-feathers, and horse-tails, until they hardly at- 
tracted the attention of the little boys and girls. Something must 
be done to give eclat to the militia. Hence so many were willing to 
shed the last drop of blood to protect our mill logs, who, as Jack 
Downing says, are very careful of the first drop. A high officer in 
the militia told me, that he accompanied these heroes nine miles 
from Portland, and he never saw a set of fellows so full of rum and 
patriotism. The March winds, however, cooled their courage : 

" The duke of York with fourscore thousand men, 
Marched into France, and then — marched out again." 

So these heroes got safe back, without shedding the "first drop of 
blood." 

Sir, from these events, we should learn two things : first, to guard 
against party spirit, the love of plunder, and the love of military 
glory, as the chief causes of war; and secondly, we should be 
brought to see that, if nations wish to avoid war, they must devise 
something better than forts and military preparations, or even individ- 
ual arbitration. I have the opinion of an ex-governor of Maine, who 
heard a lecture on a Congress of Nations pronounced before the 
Legislature of that State, that had such a Congress and court of 
nations been in existence, the northeastern boundary would have 
been settled, to our entire satisfaction, twenty years ago. Individual 
arbitration is infinitely better than war, but altogether inferior to a 
court of nations, composed of the most able jurists of Christendom, 
who have been promoted for their legal talents and integrity from a 
justice's court, through all the grades of jurisprudence, until they 
have been exalted to the highest judicial stations in their own country, 
and thence transferred to the high court of nations, and who by 
their talents and experience can unravel the most knotty case with 
perfect ease. Sir, you cannot bribe such men. They will not " sell 
the mighty meed of their large honors for so much trash as may be 
grasped thus." Their ruling passion has long been a love of distinc- 
tion as great judicial characters ; and they know that their sentence 
will be rejudged by all the world, and by all posterity. But a private 
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individual, or a king who, for aught we know, may be a wise man or 
a fool, and who has other business and other motives, like king 
William, who had at this very time a dispute between himself and 
Belgium to be settled by France and England, may be suspected of 
wishing to avoid offence to England, and to please both parties. 
Yet he has awarded us what would have turned out more than an 
equivalent ; and his award was infinitely better than the chance- 
game of war, and should have been accepted. 

But, Sir, how are we to obtain a Congress of Nations ? Do the 
church expect the world to go ahead of them ? They will expect it 
in vain. The church must prepare the world for this great meas- 
ure, by preaching up the sin of war, and its soul-destroying conse- 
quences. The church, Sir, must go ahead in this great cause of 
peace. I am tired of voluntary associations unconnected with the 
church. Let the church take up .the causa of peace. Let every 
church be a peace society, with one central board of operations, 
like the foreign missionary society. The Prince of peace expects it 
of his church, which he has redeemed with his own blood. " Ye 
are the salt of the earth." "Ye are the light of the world." "Let 
your light shine." "The law shall go forth out of Zion, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and he shall judge many peopl#, 
and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more ; but they shall sit every one under his vine, and under his 
fig tree, and none shall make them afraid ; for the mouth of the Lord 
of hosts hath spoken it." 

Sir, the brother who preceded me, spoke of an incident which I 
hardly dare to touch upon, for I can seldom speak of it without 
weeping. It was the dying words of my dear friend, the sainted 
Payson. " Try," said he, "in this holy cause. Try every day. Not- 
withstanding the weakness of the instrument, God will grant suc- 
cess." Sir, in obedience to the voice from the grave — I should say 
from heaven — I have come here to try to-day ; and I will try, God 
helping me, while I have a breath or a cent to expend, assisted or 
unassisted. 



STATEMENT TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

We deem it our duty to urge upon your immediate attention the 
pecuniary wants of our Society. Not a few seem to suppose, that 
the cause needs little or no money ; but funds are obviously as indis- 
pensable in this as in any other benevolent enterprise. Books, tracts, 
and periodicals will not print themselves; and if the cause is to be 
sustained at all, we must have a speedy increase of funds for the 
following objects in particular: 

I. For the payment of our debt. — In attempting to meet the special 
demands of the past year, our Society has incurred a debt of about 
$1400, although we have practised an economy so rigid, that the 
entire expenses of the year would not, at a fair compensation, have 
paid either for the services of our agents, or for the bare printing of 
what we have brought before the public. Our President has gen- 
erously assumed the debt ; but this only transfers our obligations 



